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194 THE PENNY 
Tes getitral shbjett of this enwriivine is the March of 
the Foot Guards to theif place of rendézvoiis on 
Finchley Common, in their way to Scotland against 
the rebels in the year 1745, As the numerous circum- 
stances which this picture embraces do not éell on any 
one point, it would be difficult to say anything in the 
way of illustration beyond what the picture itself 
relates, did we not possess the advantage of a very 
complete explanation by a writer who was a contem- 
porary and friend of the artist. This explanation was 
for a long time attributed to Bonnel Thornton ; but 
Mr. Samuel Ireland in his *‘ Graphic Illustrations of 
Hogarth,’ states that the daughter of Saunders 
Welch, Esq., a magistrate of Westminster, informed 
him that the article was writtei by her father, an old 
and much-esteemed friend of the artist, whose portrait 
in oil of Mr, Welch is still extant, and is engraved in 
Treland’s work. The lady further informed him that 
this critique or explanation being published in the 
periodical paper called ‘ The Student,’ occasioned some 
difference of Foye between her father and Hogarth. 
The critique does not, however; appear to have given 
any serious offence to the painter, notwithstanding the 
reported irascibility of his temper; for he said,—‘ I 
generally thought with the author of this paper; and 
when I differed from him I have found reason to take 
shame to myself.”—And now to the explanation, in 
which we do not purpose implicitly to follow Mr. 
Welch, but shall; at our discretion, occasionally avail 
ourselves of other explanations, particularly of one 
which appeared in the ‘ Old Womani’s Magazine,’ and 
which Mr. Jolin Ireland has copied, as well as the 
other, into his “ Hogarth Illustrated.” 

The scene of the representation is laid at Tottenham 
Court Turnpike, the Kitig’s Head, Adam and Eve, and 
the Tutnpike-house, being in fill view; beyond which 
appear parties of guards, with baggage, &c., marching 
towards Highgate, with a distant prospect of the open 
country, The picture, cofsidered as a whole, affords 
a view of a military match, and the disorders and 
humours connected with it. 

Near the centre of the picture the paititer has placed | 
his principal figure, which is that of a hatidsome 
young grenadier, who seeris distracted by the rival , 
claims of the women on his tight hand and on his left. 
The one to his riglit appears to be a youtlg woman 
who has become the victim of His passions, and by them 
has perhaps been reduceil to her present condition of a 
ballad-singer. This woman who holds his right arm, 
and regards him with mingled affection and distress, is 
strongly contrasted with the other, who appears to 
have equal claims upon him, and whose countenanice ex- 
presses jealousy and rage at finding him thus situated, 
while her uplifted arm threatens him with the weight 
of her anger. The contrast between the two women is 
complete throughout ; it seems to be even intimated, 
in Hogarth’s own ingeniously indirect way, that they 
are of opposite political parties; all the wares in the 
ballad-woman’s basket—such as the song of ‘ God save 
the King,’ atd a portrait of the Duke of Cumberland— 
being of a loyal description; while the other, who 
appears to be a news-hawker, is furnished with a | 
supply of exclusively Jacobite journals, the titles of 
which are apparent in the original painting. The 
cross on the cloak of the latter may also be intended to 
denote a differetice of religion. The outrageous cha- 
racter of the proceedings of this woman has attracted 
the notice of the serjeant behind the group, and he 
seems prepared to interpose with no very gentle exercise 
of the authority with which he is invested. The hard- 
featured appearance of this man is in good contrast 
with the principal figure, 

Near the left corner of the picture is another leave- 
taking scene between a drummer and his wife and child. 
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The eriéf bf thé two latter is of so clamiorous a descrip- 
tién, that thé mari, td put an end té the scene, recurs 
to his drum, and is aided by the “ ear-piercing fife” of 
the boy near him, the sweetness of whose figure affords 
an interesting contrast to the ruggedness of the objecis 
around him. This figure is the portrait of a clever 
lad, to whom the Duke of Cumberland gave a com- 
mission at a subsequent period. Between this and the 
principal group appears a Frenchman, who is comi- 
municating to another person the contents of a letter 
which he holds in his hand. The person to whom he 
speaks appears to be an old Highlander in disguise ; 
he seems to be much interested in the information of 
the Frenchman, who is understood to state that a 
large French force had landed to assist the Pre- 
tender. 

Those of our readers who have opportunities of see- 
ing the original picture, will observe that the innocent 
smile of the child which, being carried on its mother’s 
back, has its face brought on a level with that of the 
Highlander, affords a beautiful and interesting contrast 
to the grim joy which the countenance of the latter 
exhibits. 

The back-ground of this portion of the picture displays 
the various brutal circumstances of a pugilistic combat. 
The combatants are encouraged by a well-dressed 
blackguard, while an aged female, moved by womanly 
compassion, endeavours to press forward to separate 
them, but is intercepted and held back by a fellow in 
the crowd, who does not desire the fray to be inter- 
rupted. Somewhat elevated above the rest of the mob, 
appears an excited little man, who by his clenched fists 
and animated appearance seems to imagine himself an 
actual party in the combat. This figure, which is 
understood to be the portrait of a cobbler of the real or 
nick name of Jocky James, is contrasted with the 
heavy figure of the man behind him. The whole of 
this scene of confusion has a charming contrast in the 
decent young woman who is raised above it on the 
baggage-cart, and is quietly suckling her child. A 
circumstance of repose of another kind is exhibited in 
the two old women who are smoking their pipes, and 
engaged in earnest confabulation upon the very summit 
of the baggage. It is highly instructive and interest- 


| ing in this way to trace out the judiciously-introduced 
| circumstances of contrast which most of the pictures of 


Hogarth exhibit. 
There is a marked distinction between the character 


/ and tone of the circumstauces in the separate portions 
of the picture, if we consider it as divided into two 


portions by the figures of the central group. All the 
characters represented in the portion which has hitherto 
engaged our attention are more or less seriously 
occupied, while, on the contrary, the opposite portion 
exhibits little besides fun, frolic, and mischief. 
Immediately to the left of the central group, an 
officer is offering a rude salute to a milkmaid, whose 
resistance endangers the safety of his ruffles. An arch- 
looking rogue of a soldier, perceiving the maid's atten- 
tion to be thus engaged, avails himself of the oppor- 
tunity to fill his hat from her milk-pail, while a young 
chimney-sweep hastens forward, and holds forth his 


| sooty cap, soliciting the soldier to fill it when his own 


turn has been served. Another soldier points out the 
fun of this scene to a pieman; and while the simple 
fellow regards it with the utmost glee, the knavish 
soldier adroitly abstracts the pies from his board. 
All these prominent figures are connected in one 
incident by their mutual attention to and depen- 
dence on one another. Critics expatiate with warm 
and deserved praise on the riclily-comic figure of the 
pieman, which is probably not exceeded by anything 
of the kind in any of Hogarth’s works. Itis a portrait, 
as is also the chimey-sweep ; wlio, together with the 
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fifer-hoy, were hired by Hogarth to sit to him for 
half-a-crown a-piece. : 

The next principal group in the foreground is an 
illustration of gin-drinking. A soldier, with his dress 
in great disorder, has sunk upon the ground, overcome 
by the efficacy of that potent poison. Yet he calls for 
more ; and two persons respond to the call. One, a 
mirthful comrade, endeavours to force him to drink 
water from his canteen; but from this the drunkard 
turns away with disgust, and holds out his hand for 
the dram which the female sutler readily fills out for 
him. But another arm is also held out for it. The 
emaciated child, which this woman carries on her back, 
stretches forth its little grasping hand, with earnest 
entreaty, for a taste of that burning fluid which it has 
been already taught to relish. This is painful, because 
it is true, 

We may direct the attention of the reader to the 
chickens in front of this group. Welch informs us 
that they had been pointed out as an exquisite absurdity 
by a contemporary, who was a professed connoisseur in 
painting. He had said that nothing could be more 
ridiculous than to introduce chickens so near such a 
crowd ; and what increased the absurdity was, that the 
birds were not, as might naturally be expected, en- 
deavouring to escape from the crowd, but were actually 
running towards what it is their nature to shun. Welch 
points, with well-authorized triumph, to a truly Ho- 
garthian circumstance, which had escaped the notice 
of this acute critic. The chickens are seeking the 
parent-hen, the presence of which, in the pouch of 
the soldier who offers water to the drunken man, is 
indicated to the spectator by the appearance of one 








of the wings. 

The corner of the picture, under the sign-post of the 
King’s Head, is occupied by an honest tar on horse- 
back, whose exuberant loyalty finds vent in the esta- 
blished maritime method. The loyalty of this man is 





understood to be contrasted with that of the fellow | 
before him, with the countenance of a confirmed drunk- 
ard, who, with his gun on his shoulder and his bayonet 
in his hand, seems to threaten deadly measures against 
the enemy in the approaching conflict. The reader 
may, however, accept the alternative of another expla- 
nation, which supposes this man to be guarding from 
interruption the proceedings of his neighbour, who 
is filling his canteen through a hole which he has 
bored in a barrel of strong beer, with which a man is | 
endeavouring to make his way through the crowd. 

Among the figures in the background in this part of | 
the picture, those which principally attract our attention 
are, the stately young officer, behind the last-mentioned 
group; the basket-woman; and the woman who de- 
fends herself from the rudeness of one fellow, while 
another abstracts some of the linen which she was 
engaged in taking down from the line on which it hung 
to dry. 

Having thus endeavoured to elucidate, from various 
sources, all the principal and some of the subordinate 
details exhibited in our engraving, we now proceed to 
state some particulars connected with the history of 
this much-admired performance. 

The circumstances attending the publication of the 
engraving and the disposal of the picture are best 
explained in the following notices, which appeared, in 
1750, in the ‘ General Advertiser.’ The first advertise- 
ment appeared in April :— 

“ Mr. Hogarth is publishing by subscription a print 
representing the March to Finchley in the year 1746, 
engraved on a copper-plate, twenty-two inches by 
seventeen; the price 7s. 6d. Subscriptions are taken 
at the Golden Head in Leicester Fields till the 30th 
of this instant, and not longer, to the end that the 





engraving may not be retarded. Note :—each print 
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will be half-a-gninea after the subsetiption is ven. In 
the subscription-book are the particulars of a proposal, 
whereby each subscriber of three shillings, over and 
above the said seven shillings and sixpence for the 
print, will, in consideration thereof, be entitled to a 
chance of having the origina] picture, which will be 
delivered to the winning subscriber as soom aa the 
engraving is finished.” 

On the first of the next month, the following ap- 

eared in the same journal :— 

* Yesterday, Mr. Hogarth’s subscription was closed ; 
1843 chances being subscribed for, Mr. Hogarth gave 
the remaining 167 chances to the Foundling Hospital. 
At two o'clock, the box was opened, and the fortunate 
chance was 194], which belongs to the said hospital ; 
and the same night Mr. Hogarth delivered the picture 
to the governors.” Mr. John Nichols states, that he 
was informed by Mr. Nathaniel Thomas (who was 
many years editor of the * St. James’s Chronicle’), 
that the general report at the time was, that the 
fortunate number belonged to a lady, who made a 
present of the picture to the hospital. It was deemed 
by many, at the time, an improper present. Hogarth 
himself, speaking of this picture, observes, “ it was 
disposed of by lottery (the only way a living painter 
has any chance of being paid for his time) for 300/.”’ 
* * “ By the like means,” he adds, “ most of my 
former pictures were sold.” 

Soon after the lottery, Hogarth waited upon the 
treasurer to the Foundling Hospital, and informed him 
that the trustees were at liberty to dispose of the paint- 
ing by auction. Scarcely, however, was the message 
delivered, before he changed his mind, and never after- 
wards would consent to the measure he had originally 
proposed. The Duke of Ancaster offered the hospital 
300/. for the picture; and Mr. John Ireland under- 
stood that a much larger sum was afterwards offered 
for it by another gentleman. 

It is rather remarkable that this representation 


'of purely English manners and humours should be 


dedicated to the King of Prussia. The cause of this 
deserves to be explained. Before publication, the 
plate was jnscribed to George II., and the picture was 


| taken to St, James’s for his Majesty’s inspection. The 


king, who was a zealous soldier, but one of the most 
incompetent men on earth to enjoy a work of humour, 
or appreciate a work of art, was apparently prepared, 
from the title of the work, to expect a serious historic 
performance in honour of his favourite guards, who 
had marched so readily against the rebels.. We may 
therefore imagine his amazement when the actual piece 
was placed before him. He was highly indignant that 
a painter should dare to satirize his gallant soldiers, 
for thus he viewed the matter,—and sent back the 
picture with disgust. Some accounts state, however, 
though others are silent on that point, that the king 
sent the painter—a guinea! Whatever be the par- 
ticular facts, it is certain that Hogarth was so much 
mortified by the reception which his great work received 
from the king, that he altered the dedication, and in- 
scribed it to the King of Prussia, as an encourager of 
the arts. 








DOMESTIC HABITS OF THE SCOTCH IN THE LATTER 
"PART OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Tue following curious account of some domestic usages in 
the northern part of the island, upwards of two centuries 
ago, is from Fyne Moryson’s ‘ Itinerary,’ which we lately 
had occasion to mention to our readers when furnishing an 
account of English travelling in the seventeenth century. 
Moryson travelled in Scotland in 1598. 

“Myself was at a knight s house, who had many servants 
to attend him, that brought in his meat with their heads 
covered with blue caps, the table being more than half fur 
nished with great platters of porridge, each having a little 

2 
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piece of sodden meat; and, when the tables were served, 
the servants did sit down with us: but the upper mess, 
instead of porridge, had a pullet, with some prunes in the 
broth. yay I observed no art of cookery, or furniture of 
household stuff, but rather rude neglect of both, though 
myself and my companion, sent by the governor of Berwick 
upon bordering affairs, were entertained in the best manner. 
The Scots, living then in factions, used to keep many fol- 
lowers, and so consumed their revenue of victuals, living in 
great want of money. They vulgarly eat hearth-cakes of 
oats, but in cities have also wheaten bread, which, for the 
most part, was bought by courtiers, gentlemen, and the 
best sort of citizens. When I lived at Berwick, the Scots, 
weekly, upon the market-day obtained leave, in writing, of 
the governor to buy peas and beans, whereof, as also of wheat, 
their merchants at this day send great quantities from 
London into Scotland. They drink pure wines, not with 
sugar, as the English, yet at feasts they put comfits in the 
wine, after the French manner; but they had not our 
vintners’ fraud to mix their wiaes. I did never see nor hear 
that they have any public inns with signs hanging out; but 
the better sort of citizens brew ale, their usual drink (which 
will distemper a stranger's budy), and the same citizens will 
entertain passengers upon acquaintance or entreaty. Their 
bedsteads were then like cupboards in the wall, with doors 
to be a or shut at pleasure, so as weclimbed up to 
our beds. They used but one sheet, open at the sides and 
top, but- closed at the feet anc. so doubled. Passengers did 
seek a stable for their horses in some other place, and did 
there buy horse-meat, and if, perhaps, the same house 
yielded a stable, yet the payment for the horse did not 
make them have beds free, as m England. * * When 
passengers go to bed, their custom was to present them 
with a sleeping cup of wine at parting. The country-people 
and merchants used to drink largely, the gentlemen some- 
what more sparingly ; yet the very courtiers, at feasts, by 
night-meetings, and entertaining any stranger, used to 
drink healths not without excess ; and, to speak truth with- 
out offence, the excess of drinking was then far more general 
among the Scots than among the English. Myself being, 
at the court, invited by some gentlemen to supper, and 
being forewarned to fear this excess, would not promise to 
sup with them but upon condition that my inviter would be 
my protection from large drinking, which I was many times 
forced to invoke, being courteously entertained, and much 
provoked to carousing, and so for that time avoided any 
great intemperance. Remembering this, and having since 
observed jn my conversation at the English court with the 
Scots of the better sort that they spend great part of the 
night in drinking, not only wine, but even beer; as myself 
will not accuse them of great intemperance, so I cannot al- 
together free them from the imputation of excess, where- 
with the popular voice chargeth them.” 





Operation of Tapping a Sandwich Islander.—This day 
has been one of no small interest. Our surgeon has, to the 
“reat surprise of the natives, successfully performed the 
operation of tapping Karaimoku. Lord Byron and some 
of the officers were present, as well as a number, of the 
chiefs, some of whom were exceedingly anxious about the 
safety of the Regent, and could scarcely be made to com- 
prehend that an opening in so material a part, considered 
by them as the seat of life, could be made without danger ; 
and they seriously expected to see his highness’s breakfast 
issue through the aperture. Their wonder and delight were 
accordingly extreme at the complete success of the surgeon ; 
and Karaimoku himself, though he had generously trusted 
himself into the hands of a stranger, must have experienced 
a more than ordinary satisfaction at having done so. When 
asked, before the operation, if he objected to it, he answered, 
—* No: my life is in your hands; do as you think good.” 
And though he suffered considerable pain, waen it was over 
he exclaimed “ Maitai, maitai!” (good, good.) Kahumanu 
was extremely affected ; and though not in the habit of dis- 
playing much tenderness of nature, the tears were streaming 
down her face, while she supported his head, and repeatedly 
kissed his forehead. The relief the old man experienced 
was very great, as the —— of water drawn off was con- 
siderable. * * * The success of our surgeon has con- 
tributed much to the favour with which we are regarded by 





the natives. Voyage of H. M. S. Beonde 


[Mar 23, 


Truth.—Nature had done so much for them in nothing 
as that it made them lords of truth, whereon all the other 
goods were builded.—Sidney’s Arcadia 


TrutH and reason are common to every one, and are no 
more his who spake them first, than his who spake them 
after.—Montatgne. 





COACH-MAKING IN AFRICA, 


I was consulted by Mukni (the Bey of Fezzan) respecting 
the construction of a coach, ppt pny es him that, if he 
could manage to procure wood for the purpose, Belford 
should make it, and that I would train four horses to run it. 
I anticipated much pleasure and amusement in this new 
occupation, as I had at the time nothing to interest or divert 
me. * * * Belford now began to contrive the coach in 
question, and out of an old Shibbia and some boxes, he 
made a body, six feet in length, three in breadth, and four 
in height. This he covered over like a higgler’s cart, with 
an arched top, having a door behind, py which a person 
might easily get in; but Mukni finding that he could 
squeeze himself into a smaller compass, had it reduced in 
such a way as to render it necessary for him to be pushed 
in and shot out like a sack of coals. The body being com- 
pleted, and Springs being out of the question, it was 
mounted on two strong poles, which did duty as shafts ; 
and to these were fixed two wheels from one of the field- 
pieces, so that the carriage stood at about three feet from 
the ground. The sultan never for a moment quitted the 
place while Belford was at work, and was all delight at the 
progress which he made. Numbers of people came to see 
it, and many asked if that was the kind of vehicle in which 
our king and his wives used to ride. I was frequently puzzled 
how to answer; for, to say the truth, though Belford, con- 
sidering his want of materials, had done wonders, it very much 
resembled one of those market-carts which are dragged about 
London by donkies. It soon, however, lost that appearance, 
being covered with a splendid hood of scarlet cloth, and 
having a bed laid inside of it. The shafts, body and wheels 
were painted n, though not very durably. The sultan 
had some verdigris, which he had brought from Tripoli; 
part of this was mixed with olive-oil, which, not drying, was 
scraped off, but the rest being prepared with vinegar formed 
a wash which answered his fondest expectations. The 
carriage was now as gaudy as the sultan could wish, and he 
was the sole and happy possessor of it; but a serious in- 
convenience soon presented itself: the coach was not large 
enough to allow a place for a driver, and his horses were 
too spirited to be trusted alone with such a small state-car- 
riage. After devising many plans to remedy the defect, we 
found we had but one expedient left, which was to convert 
the vehicle into a gig. Accordingly, a jack-of-all-trades, 
who was a very ingenious fellow, made, by my directions, a 
set of harness tolerably well, except that the little pad on 
the horse's back weighed above fifty pounds. This, how- 
ever, was soon reduced; but when the animal was put into 
the shafts, we discovered that the carriage was so low as 
to form an angle of at least twenty-five degrees with the 
ground. The sultan’s head would, consequently, be about 
a foot lower than his feet; but as he intended, at any rate, 
sitting with his face to the horse, he thought nothing of this 
inconvenience. 

His majesty indulged himself with many rides in the 
space near the castle, and, in one instance through the town, 
the coach being drawn by slaves. He, however, at last 
determined to venture a ride into the country with the horse 
to draw him. The animal being put into the vehicle, and 
led slowly through one little gate to where Mukni stood, 
made an attempt to run through another to his stable; the 
man who led him being frightened, suffered him to set off 
at full speed. The gate brought him up; one of the wheels 
knocking down the gate-post and part of the wall, but the 
carriage itself remained undamaged. ~ This proof of its 

eat strength quite charmed every one, and it was at last 

ecided that a large saddle should be set on the horse, and 
that Baba Ishmael, the Turkish cannoneer, should ride him 
and direct the whole machine. Mukni, by way of showing 
his approbation of Belford’s talents, gave him seven dollars, 
which he brought home to us in triumph, and which really 
saved us when on the very brink of starvation.—Captain 
Lyon's Narrative of Travels in Northern Africa. 
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NEWARK CASTLE. 





[Interior of Newark Castle. ] 


Tuts celebrated structure is understood to have been 
built, in the reign of King Stephen, by Alexander, 


Bishop of Lincoln, who also erected the castles of 


Banbury, in Oxfordshire, and Sleaford, in Lincolnshire. 
Henry of Huntingdon says, that this castle, emphati- 
cally called the New-work, gave name to the town. It 
seems, at that time, to have been considered some- 
what improper for an ecclesiastic to busy himself in 
the erection of fortresses; and we are informed that 
Alexander founded two monasteries in the way of ex- 
piation. If the old writers are to be literally under- 
stood, the bishop was certainly the founder of the 
castle; but Dr, Stukely and Mr. Dickinson are dis- 
posed to contend that they are not to be understood 
as saying more than that Alexander enlarged, orna- 
mented, and fortified a castle which previously existed. 
One of the principal reasons for this conclusion is that, 
even in its ruins, this castle exhibits at least two dif- 
ferent styles of architecture,—one much anterior to the 
other, which was not likely to have been the case had 
the bishop built the structure from the foundation. 

Be this as it may, the king did not at all approve 
of the taste which Alexander and other bishops dis- 
played for building and strengthening castles; and 
when ultimately roused to act with vigour against the 
turbulent barons and factious ecclesiastics, he com- 
menced with the .atter, and either cajoled or forced 
them into submission, until he obtained possession, 
successively, of all their strongholds. Alexander was 
found to be very intractable, and was therefore, with 
his uncle, seized by the king, and detained in prison 
till all the fortresses of both were surrendered. The 
governor of Newark Castle refused to surrender it, 
unless ordered to do so by the bishop in person; but 
he did not persist in this determination when he 
received notice from the prelate that the king had 
made a vow that he (the bishop) should have neither 
meat nor drink till that fortress was surrendered. 





During the troubles in the latter end of King John's 
reign, the castle was in the hands of the royal party; 
and it was not only gallantly defended, but the garrison 
frequently sallied out and wasted the lands of such of 
the insurgent barons as had estates in that neighbour- 
hood. The Dauphin of France therefore thought it 
necessary to send a considerable force, under the 
command of Gilbert de Gaunt, whom he had created 
Earl of Lincoln, to take the castle. This was found 
to be no easy matter; and when Gilbert heard of the 
approach of the king at the head of a powerful army, 
he raised the siege and retired to London. Not long 
afterwards, the king actually arrived, but in no con- 
dition to fight the barons, had they been there; for on 
his march from Lynn through Lincolnshire, a great 
part of his men, together with all his treasure, carriages, 
baggage, and regalia, 

“ Were in the washes all unwarily 
Devoured by the unexpected flood. ' 


When he reached the castle, he was no less indisposed 
in body than distressed in mind, and died there on the 
19th of October, 1216. Stowe adds -—‘ Immediately 
on the king’s death, his servants, taking all that was 
about him, fled, not leaving so much of any thing 
(worth the carriage) as would cover his dead carcase.” 

When the French prince made terms with John’s 
successor, the barons who had assisted the former being 
left in an unpleasant predicament, seized and fortified 
this castle with the view of making terms for themselves 
with the king. The Protector, the Earl of Pembroke, 
marched against them, and, after a siege of eight days, 
the fortress was surrendered to him, the besieged throw- 
ing themselves upon the king’s mercy. Henry restored 
the castle to the see of Lincoln, which was then filled 
by Hugh de Wells, Chancellor of England. 

After this nothing of historical interest occurs for 
several centuries In connexion with Newark Castle. 
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Tt deserves to be mentioned, however, that Peter de la 
Mare, the Speaker of the House of Commons, was 
sent prisoner to this castle in the year 1376, at the 
instance of the Duke of Lancaster who, after the death 
of the Black Prince, ipfluenced the royal councils. 
De la Mare is said to haye seen through and opposed 
a design of the Duke to secure the succession of the 
Crown to himself and descendants, to the prejudice of 
the issue of his elder brother. 4 

In the year 1580 Cardinal Wolsey lodged in the 
castle with a large retinue, while on his way to South- 
well, where he spent great part of that summer. In 
Peck’s * Desiderata Curigsa,’ this cestle is mentioned 
among the other castles and royal mansions belonging 
to Queen Elizabeth. The fee of the constable is there 
stated at 6/. 13s. 4d. a-year, and that of the porter at 
5l. King inmost ged in the castle in the year 
1602, on his way from Scotland to London. He was 
entertained by the corporation of the town, who, among 
other demonstrations of loyalty, presented him with a 
giltcup. Here it was that he afforded to the English 
the first demonstration of those exalted notions of 
prerogative and kingly power which be had afterwards 
such unfortunate success in inculcatiag into the mind 
of his ill-fated son Charles. During Charles's reign, the 
castle again became of historiczi importance. The 
garrison of the castle and the izhabitants of the town 
adhered firmly to the ;zuyal interest throughout the 
protracted struggle between the King and the Parlia- 
ment. It formed to the royal party a strong and most 
useful post, from whence many successful excursions 
were made; and it became an occasional place of 
retreat for the king himself. It was twice besieged 
without success by the Parliamentary forces under Sir 
John Meldrum ; and when it surrendered in May, 1646, 
it was by the king’s special command ; and the go- 
vernor, Lord Bellasis, obtained very advantageous and 
honourable conditions for himself and the garrison. 
After the surrender of the king, most of the royal 
garrisons were ordered by the Parliament to be dis- 
mantled, and this of Newark among the rest. Since 
that time it has been a ruin. 

But though in ruins, it still presents an august 
appearance ; the effect, however, is much impaired by 
the remains being applied to the purposes of coal- 
wharfs, stables, &c. The parts which remain entire 
are the south-west angle, the west wall, and a con- 
siderable portion of a square tower towards the north- 
west corner. The western wall, which is washed by 
the river, presents in one part of it three distinct stories, 
or tiers of apartments, especially towards the north-west 
angle. In the tower at the south-west angle, as well 
as in the whole west wall, from that to the centre 
tower inclusive, there is an appearance of greater 
antiquity than in any other part of the building now 
remaining; but, advancing from south to north, as 
soon as the eye arrives beyond the centre tower, a very 
manifest difference appears. Among the large Gothic 
windows in the principal remaining front, there is an 
excellent projecting window, which forms a_ perfect 
specimen of those called bays or bowers in ancient 
times. Underneath the great hall, which appears to 
have been one of the most recent parts of the edifice, 
there is a very curious arched vault or crypt, the roof 
of which is supported by a central range of pillars, and 
on the side of the vault towards the river are loop-holes 
and embrasures. 

It is even now not difficult to discover the general 
outline of this once formidable fortress and princely 
habitation. It seems tohave been a square of very 
great dimensions, and the number of its stories appears 
to have been at least five. Within the exterior walls 
nothing now remains ; and the plot has long been used 
as a bowling green. 
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“The best view of this stupendous pile,” says Dick- 
inson, “ is from the north-west, the direction of the 
road from York. Many circumstances contribute to 
deprive it of those qualities which constitute a very 
picturesque ruin—the want of wood, the extreme 
irregularity of its architecture, and above all, the con 
tiguity of inferior erections for the purposes of ha. 
bitation or the conveniences of commerce. Viewed, 
however, at the distance of a mile, whether considered 
as the termination of a vista, or as the first object on 
the approach to a town, it presents a grand and in 
teresting scene to the attention of the traveller; in 
the words of the poet— 

* Frowning majestic o’er the silyery wave*. ’” 





RAVELLING IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
NINETEENTH CENTURIES. 
(Concluded from No, 200.) 

Contemporary books and periodical works enable us 
to obtain a tolerably accurate view of the travelling 
accommodations in this country at the commencement 
of the last century, and to trace the improvements which 
have since taken place. If, in following this account, 
we haye occasion to wonder at the exceedingly slow rate 
at which all travelling processes were conducted in the 
early portion of this period, we should not forget that 
the rate at which the stage-coaches then went, although 
it seem slow to us, who compare it with the easy and 
rapid travelling of a subsequent period, doubtless ap- 
peared very differently to those who could only compare 
it with a worse state of things which previously existed. 
If three miles an hour had before been the usual rate 
of travelling, an increase of speed to four miles must 
have seemed rapid travelling indeed. The present rate 
has been attained by gradual improvements ; and when 
we consider the miserable state of the roads, the clum- 
siness of the vehicles, and the absence of any effectual 
regulations for preventing delays on the journey, we do 
not see much occasion to wonder at the state of things 
we shall now proceed to describe, 

A French traveler, M. Misson, who was in this 
country in 1719, furnishes the first statement of which 
we shall avail ourselves. He says:—‘* They have 
several ways of travelling in England. The post is 
under a good regulation throughout, and the horses 
are better than those-in France. There are coaches 
that go to all the great towns by moderate journies ; 
and others, which they call flying coaches, that will 
travel twenty leagues a day and more, but these do not 
go to all places. They have no Messageries de Che- 
vaux as in France; but you may hire horses for what 
time you please. The sea and the rivers also furnish 
their respective conveniencies for travelling. I say 
nothing of the waggons, which are great carts covered 
in, that lumber along, but very heavily ; only a few poor 
old women make use of this vehicle.” 

Those coaches that went “ moderate journies ” were 
apparently those which travelled on the common roads, 
and the “ flying coaches” were those which went on 
the best and most frequented roads,— perhaps on the new 
roads,—for it was about this time that the improvement 
of the public roads became an object of attention. 
One thing is certain, that these coaches which flew at 
the extraordinary rate of between four and five miles an 
hour were not very common, as we find this always 
mentioned as a matter of admiration; and, at a much 
later date, the speed of the common stage-coaches could 
hardly have reached four miles. 

Defoe doubtless has in view one of the “ flying 
coaches” when, in his ‘ Tour through Great Britain,’ 
he mentions among the recommendations of Ipswich 
that it possessed, the advantage of an easy communica- 
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tion with the metropolis, there being a fast coach that 
went from thence to London in one day. It is not cer- 
tain how many hours a coach-day contained. It pro- 
bably signifies, in this and many other instances, the 
whole period of day-light, with some intervals of re- 
freshment ; although those that did not pretend to be 
flying coaches were content to be on the road about 
twelve hours in the twenty-four, Our impression is, 
that the flying coaches at this period never reached five 
miles an hour, and that the common coaches rarely 
reached, and perhaps never exceeded, four miles. In 
this early part of the century, no stage-coaches travelled 
by night: in time they began to avail themselves of 
moonlight nights, and ultimately, as at present, they 
went both by night and by day. At first, stage-coaches 
were interdicted from travelling on Sundays; but, 
about the middle of the century, a limited number were 
licensed to do so on some particular roads, and in the 
end all restriction was withdrawn. 

In the year 1725 a work was published by Mrs. 
Manley, with the title of ‘ A Stage-coach Journey from 
London to Exeter.’ Persons may now be whirled from 
one of these cities to the other in less than twenty-four 
hours ; but it appears, from this production, that pas- 
sengers were then four days on the road, and that about 
forty-eight hours were employed in actual riding. In 
point of fact, the journey took five days in this instance, 
because a Sunday intervened, on which day, as the 
stage-coaches did not travel, the passengers were de- 
tained at Salisbury. 

It was summer; and Mrs. Manley; who complains 
greatly of the hardships and fatigues of the journey, 
mentions that the passengers were roused every morn- 
ing at two o'clock, left the inn at three, and about the 
same hour in the afternoon arrived at the end of the 
day’s journey. When the passengers left the inn to 
enter the coach, a crowd of beggars were, at this early 
hour, found waiting for alms about the coach, “ and 
would never leave it unblessed.”’ 

‘The company seemed to be-allowed a pause at ten in 
the forenoon to take dinner. The lady appears very 
little satisfied with the fare: she says,— They most 
unmercifully set us down to dinner, at ten o'clock, upon 
a great leg of mutton. It is the eustom of these dining- 
stages to prepare one day beef, and another our present 
fare. Itis ready against the coach comes ; and, though 
you should have a perfect antipathy, there is no remedy 
but fasting. The coachman begs your pardon; he 
would not stay dressing a dinner for the king, (God 
bless him!) should he travel in his coach.” 

The mystery of driving four-in-hand was not known 
in those days. When more than two horses were em- 
ployed, the leader, or one of the leaders, was ridden by 
a postilion, as no coachman professed to control more 
horses than those fastened to the shaft. This custom 
was retained much lotiger than some other early usages 
which occur in the history of stage-coaches. It appears 
that by 1740 stage-coaches had begun to travel by 
moonlight, at least on some roads. Fielding’s ‘ Joseph 
Andrews’ was published about that time; and the 
hero, after being robbed and left for dead by footpads 
in the night, is discovered by a stage-coach. “ He just 
began to recover his senses as a stage-coach came by. 
The postilion, hearing a man’s groans, stopped his horses, 
and told the coachman.” The common people still 
continued, in general, to use the waggons, unless for 
the sake of the greater expedition they ventured upon 
the dangerous roof of the carriage, or nestled in the 
basket behind. Those who have read the work 


we have just mentioned will remember the horror of 
Mes. Graveairs at the idea of admitting “ a fellow in 
livery ” inside the coach, notwithstanding the disabled 
condition in which he appeared. 

The * Tales of an Antiquary,’ published in 1828, 
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contain an excellent description of stage-coaches and 
stage-coach travelling about the time of Hogarth's 
picture. We adopt the account, in a somewhat abridged 
form, without hesitation, having been able, from other 
sources, to satisfy ourselves of the accuracy of the 
details, 

“In my own young days, stage-coaches were con- 
structed principally of a dull black leather, thickly 
studded, by way of ornament, with black, broad-headed 
nails, tracing out the panels; in the upper tier of which 
were four oval windows, with heavy, red, wooden frames, 
or leathern curtains. Upon the doors, also, were dis- 
played, in large characters, the names of the places 
whence the coach started, and whither it went, stated 
in quaint and antique language. The vehicles them- 
selves varied in shape. Sometimes they were like a 
distiller’s vat, somewhat flattened, and hung equally 
balanced between the immense front and back springs. 
In other instances, they resembled a violoncello-case, 
which was, past all comparison, the most fashionable 
form; and then they hung in a more genteel posture, 
namely, inclining on to the back springs, and giving to 
those who sat within the appearance of a stiff Guy 
Faux uneasily seated. The roofs of the coaches, in 
most cases, rose into a swelling curve, which was some- 
times surrounded by a high iron guard. The coach- 
man and the guard, who always held his carbine ready 
cocked upon his knee, then sat together; not, as at 
present, upon a close, compact, varnished seat, but over 
a very long and narrow boot, which passed under a 
large spreading hammer-cloth, hanging down on all 
sides, and finished with a flowing and most luxuriant 
fringe. Behind the coach was the immense basket *, 
stretching far and wide beyond the body, to which it 
was attached by long iron bars or supports passing 
beneath it; though even these seemed scarcely equal to 
the enormous weight with which they were frequently 
loaded. These baskets were, however, never great 
favourites, although their difference of price caused 
them to be frequently well filled.” 

“The wheels of these old carriages were large, 
massive, ill-formed, and usually of a red colour; and 
the three horses that were affixed to the whole machine 
—the foremost of which was helped onward by carrying 
a huge, long-legged elf of a postilion, dressed in a 
cocked hat, with a large green and gold riding-coat,— 
were all so far parted from it by the great length of 
their traces, that it was with no little difficulty that the 
poor animals dragged their unwieldy burden along the 
road. It groaned and creaked at every fresh tug which 
they gave it, as a ship rocking, or beating up, through 
a heavy sea strains all her timbers, with a low, moaning 
sound, as she drives over the oe waves.” 

In the course of the next quarter of a century, the 
roads and stage-coach travelling underwent very con- 
siderable improvement. The vehicles themselves indeed 
do not appear to have been much improved, but they 
had been brought to act with more regularity and sys- 
tem than before. A French traveller, M. Grosley, who 
was in this country in 1765, gives the following account 
of the manner in which he travelled from Dover to 
London. It will, however, be observed that the vehicle 
in which he travelled was not the common stage-coach, 
but the “ flying-coach,” which we have already men- 
tioned. . 

“The great multitude of passengers with which 
Dover was crowded, afforded a reason for dispensing 
with a law of the police, by which public carriages in 
England are forbidden to travel on a Sunday. I 
myself set out on Sunday with seven more passengers 
in two carriages, called ‘ flying-machines.’ These 
vehicles, which were drawn by six horses, go twenty- 
eight leagues in a day, from Dover to London, for a 

* See the ‘ Country lon Yani, after Hogarth, in No, 198, 
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single guinea. Servants are entitled to a place for 
half that money, either behind the coach or upon the 
coach-box, which has three places. The coachmen, 
whom we changed every time with our horses, were 
lusty, well-made men, dressed in good cloth. When 
they set off, or were for animating their horses, I heard 
a sort of periodical noise, resembling that of a stick 
striking against the nave of the fore wheel. I have 
since discovered that it is customary with the English 
coachmen to give their horses the signal for setting off 
by making this noise, and by beating their stools with 
their feet in cadence : they likewise use the same signal 
to make them mend their pace. The coach-whip, 
which is nothing else but a long piece of whalebone, 
covered with hair, and with a small cord at the end of 
it, is no more in their hands than the fan is in winter in 
the hands of a lady: it only serves them to make a 
show, as their horses scarce ever feel it.” : 

The overturning of stage-coaches was a far more 
common accident about the middle. of the last century 
than at present, In the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ for 
1771, a correspondent points out the causes of these 
accidents, and proposes remedies. The first and most 
manifest cause was the great height of the body of the 
coach from the ground, with the number of the pas- 
sengers who sat upon the top. He wishes that riding 
on the top could be forbidden; but fears in that case 
the coach-owners would raise the inside fares, which 
would preclude many from travelling by coach. 
Another cause was the excessive roundness of the 
turnpike roads, which was often so great as to make it 
dangerous for even a post-chaise to turn out of the 
middle of the road when it met another carriage, the 
road being so very steep on each side. He proposes, 
as a remedy, that it should be made imperative on 
coach-proprietors to lengthen the axletree, so that the 
wheels, instead of being, as then, only four feet eight 
inches distant from each other, on the outside, might 
be distant five feet eight inches. It would not be easy 
for such a coach to overturn; and as this alteration 
would allow the body of the coach to be enlarged so as 
to contain six passengers, the price of inside places 
would sink, and travelling become in general somewhat 
cheaper. 

The demand for outside places does not appear to 
have diminished. In 1775 we find the * Annual 
Register’ stating that the stage-coaches of the time 
generally drove with eight inside and often ten outside 
passengers each; and that there were then of these 
vehicles, flys, machines, and diligences, upwards of 
400 ; and of other four-wheeled carriages 17,000. 

It is evident that such vehicles as those’-represented 
in Hogarth could not accommodate ten outside pas- 
sengers, or indeed eight inside ones. The vehicles 
must therefore have been enlarged, and additional 
accommodation provided on the outside. Indeed we 
may at this point run on to 1813, when we find a cor- 
respondent of the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ whose 
memory seems to go back as far as the point to which 
we have brought the account, if not further, stating, in 
the way of complaint, the alterations which had taken 
place within his recollection. We abridge this curious 
statement, which will suitably conclude this article, as 
no important alterations, except in reduced fares and 
increase of speed, have taken place since the date of 
this old gentleman’s querulous communication. He 
says that, of late years a great revolution had taken 
place in journeyings by stage-coaches, and which had 
produced nearly the whole of those accidents which 
were attributed to the coachmen. This was the fashion 
of preferring the outside to the inside of coaches. If 
this fashion continued, he had no doubt that posterity 
would inquire what the inside of a coach was made for. 
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specially appropriated to the effeminate, the sick, or 
the aged. This demand for outside places had pro- 
duced two results ; one was a rise in the price of such 
places, and the other, increased accommodation before, 
behind, and at top, for the increased number of persons 
who chose to travel in that way. People seemed to be 
quite unconscious that there was any more danger by 
riding with eighteen outsides, than in walking with an 
equal number of persons on a grass plot ; though nothing 
could be clearer than that a vehicle thus overloaded at 
top, and comparatively empty within, was in great danger 
of being overturned. 

Stage-coach passengers, he continues, learnt this 
preference from people of fashion, who at that period 
exhibited a decided preference for riding on the outside 
of their private carriages, It had necessarily altered 
the relative estimation in which inside and outside 
passengers were held, and had abolished the order of 
precedency formerly observed at country inns. There, 
in former times, while the insides were shown into a 
handsome dining parlour, the outsides were referred to 
the kitchen, or had their meal in some inferior apart- 
ment, and were considered as only a small degree above 
waggon passengers, But now, were an innkeeper to 
judge thus of ‘stage-coach outsides, what dreadful 
blunders would he not make—what insults would he 
not offer? Were he to estimate upon the old scale, he 
might shut up house in a week. 

The old gentleman proceeds to speak with some 
indignation of the disuse of legs engendered by the 
increased facilities for riding. He says,—‘* The time 
was, Sir, when from my country-house at the bottom 
of Gray’s Inn Lane, I could, on a Sunday morning, 
from five o’clock or sooner, see hundreds beginning 
their journey on {oot to places eight or ten miles distant ; 
but now the same class of people, and of the same age, 
are mounted aloft with a dozen-and-a-half of lazy souls 
like themselves, and confine their walks to their friends’ 
gardens—30 feet by 20, including a pond. Nay, what 
shocks me more, when I reflect on past times, is, to see 
even the Islington stages, at three and four o’clock in the 
afternoon, loaded inside and outside with hale, hearty, 
stout young brokers, Excise and Bank clerks, and other 
young gentlemen, who can learn only from their fathers 
for what purpose legs were given them.” 

What would this “‘ Old Insides,” as he calls himself, 
have said about omnibuses? He recommends, indeed, 
that .insides in public conveyances should in future be 
dispensed with ; and that vehicles should be constructed 
on the principle of calf-carts, capable of holding thirty 
or forty persons. From the tone of his complaints, it 
appears that this old person could hardly have been 
prepared to expect that nearly the reverse of what he 
proposes would be carried into effect. We have now 
vehicles without any outside passengers, yet providing 
accommodation inside for fourteen persons. 


Thinking.—Thinking leads man to knowledge. He 
may see and hear, and read and Jearn, and as much as he 
lease: he will never know any of it, except that which he 
ies thought over, that which by thinking he has made the 
property of his mind. It is then saying too much if I say, 
that man by thinking only becomes truly man. Take 
away thought from man's life, and what remains ?— Paterna 
Instructions, in Moral Comments ; a bequest from Pesta- 
lozzi to his pupils. 





©,* The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 
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